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INAUGURAL DISCOURSE. 


Gentlemen : 

The intention to form this Society was unknown to 
me, till your partiality led you to request me to under¬ 
take the office of President j* and, however unqualified, I 
have not hesitated to accept it. I have been led to this 
conclusion partly from the respect I felt for those who 
honored me by the selection, and partly because I have 
long wished to see an institution of this sort established 
among us. 


* William Rawle was born in Philadelphia, 28th of April, 1759. 
About ltT8, he commenced the study of the law in New York, under 
Mr. Kemp, where he remained until June, 1781, when he embarked 
for England; and, in August of that year, entered himself a student 
in the Middle Temple. Having left England in the beginning of 
1782, he proceeded to Prance, in which country he remained until 
November; and, in Jannary, 1788, returned to his native city, and 
resumed his legal studies; was admitted to the Bar on the 15th of 
September, 1783. He was elected, in October, 1789, a member of 
Assembly for Philadelphia; and, in 1791, received at the hands of 
Washington, the appointment of Attorney of the United States for 
the District of Pennsylvania, which he resigned in May, 1800. In 
1792, he became a member of the Society “for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the Abolition of Slavery, for the relief of Pree Negroes unlaw¬ 
fully held in bondage, and for improving the condition of the African 

( 31 ) 
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Upwards of one hundred and forty years have elapsed 
since the peaceful companions of William Penn landed 
on the shores of the Delaware * 


Race,” of which, on the death of Doctor Wistar, he was, in 1818, 
elected President. In 1805, he was chosen a member of the Agricul¬ 
tural Society, before which he delivered an address, which was pub¬ 
lished. In 1822, on the death of Mr. Jared Ingersoll, he was made 
Chancellor of the Associated Members of the Bar, before whom, on 
different occasions, he delivered two addresses, which have also 
been published. His “View of the Constitution of the‘United 
States,” which appeared in 1825, was received with much favor, 
and adopted as a text-book in several of our literary institutions. 
In the same year, Mr. Rawle took an active part in the establish¬ 
ment of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and its Memoirs 
Contain valuable contributions from his pen. In 1830, Mr. Rawle 
was associated with Messrs. T. I. Wharton and Joel Jones, as Com¬ 
missioners “to revise, collate, and digest all such public acts 
and statutes of the Civil Code of this State, and all such British 
statutes in force in this State as are general and permanent 
in their nature,” and to report alterations and improvements re¬ 
quired therein, in which capacity his learning and enlarged expe¬ 
rience proved of great value to his colleagues. He died on the 12th 
of April, 1836. In the language of Mr. Wharton, to whose interest¬ 
ing Memoir, printed in the fourth volume of the Society’s Transac¬ 
tions, we are indebted for the above facts, “ Mr. Rawle was an 
accomplished jurist, a good scholar, and a person of great taste and 
great general acquirements. His reading in early life had been 
extensive; and he brought to his professional studies a discrim¬ 
inating and healthy mind, which enabled him to make the best use 
of what he read. His learning was not confined to the jurisprudence 
of England and America, but extended much deeper into that of the 
ancient and modern laws of the continent of Europe than was usual 
in the last century. His professional business for the twenty years 
between about 1193 and 1813 was very great, and his income large. 
His name appears on most of the important causes of that period, and 
his arguments always commanded the attention and respect of the 
Court. His address to a jury was complete in diction, always free 


* See Editor’s note “ I,” in the Appendix, at the end of volume. 
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Except their friend and guide, they numbered no 
distinguished character among them; they were annoyed 
by no candidate for superior rank, no emblazoned warrior, 
or lofty member of a proud aristocracy: they were humble 
men of moderate fortunes—most of them adherents to a 
sect of recent origin whose motto was meekness and 
benevolence. 

Their departure from their native lands was unre¬ 
strained and almost unnoticed. In quietness they 
embarked, and in quietness they landed. Here- they 
encountered no embittered foe; they met no herds of 
indignant natives thronging to resist them, for the 
natives were already partially acquainted with English¬ 
men, and with this particular description of Englishmen. 

from unnecessary ornament, but earnest and impressive. I have 
already said that his deportment was conciliatory to his adversaries, 
and I believe that it may be said with truth that he never made an 
enemy at the Bar. 

“ His classical knowledge was more extensive and accurate than 
that of most men in this country, not scholars by profession. He 
read a great deal, and to a late period of his life, in the Roman 
authors. Many of his editions belonged to his grandfather, William 
Rawle. With the Greek writers he was not so familiar, though he 
made the Greek Testament a frequent study. He was fond of 
poetry; and, at one period of his life, wrote a great deal of it and 
very agreeably. I have mentioned in another place that he drew 
and painted well. I have seen sketches of his that would do credit 
to artists of reputation.” Mr. Wharton adds, that “he was a sincere 
believer in the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion.” * * * 
“In the latest years of his life, it occupied a large portion of his 
thoughts. As the shadows of evening gathered around him, he 
seemed desirous to close the shutters upon all mere human specular 
tion; and enlightened and warmed by the faith of the Gospel, to 
commune with his own heart, and prepare himself for the great event 
that was drawing nigh. This is not the time for the publication of 
3 
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Several years before the date of William Penn’s charter, 
the society of Friends had begun to settle in New Jersey. 
They had fixed themselves at Salem and at Burlington , 
and the vessels which brought out additions to their 
numbers had occasionally stopped at New Castle , and at 
Shaelmmaxon , now Kensington. Many Swedish settle¬ 
ments between these points, including Chester and 
Tinicum, had already proved the tractable disposition 
of the natives, and all was harmony and peace between 
them. 

The admirer of pomp and worldly rank, the lover of 
lofty deeds in arms, the ardent inquirer after stupendous 
adventure and miraculous preservations, will therefore 
find little gratification in tracing the simple progress of 
our early history. It is a plain and humble tale. 

The first colonists were invited in Europe by William 


any of his devotional writings or speculative opinions. Hereafter, 
possibly, they may see the light. I will only add, that by birth a 
member of the Society of Friends, Mr. Rawle never ceased to enter¬ 
tain the highest respect for that excellent body, and generally 
attended their place of worship when his health permitted, although 
he differed from them in some points of opinion respecting language 
and attire. Mr. Rawle’s religion, as I have intimated, was not 
abstract or inanimate speculation. It governed and influenced his 
whole life. It controlled and tempered him during many years of 
prosperity, and sustained and comforted him in later days of distress 
and misfortune.” 

Mr. Rawle, more than perhaps any of his predecessors at the 
Philadelphia Bar, thoroughly united the learning of the law with 
scholarly accomplishments; and those who desire further knowledge 
of the incidents of his life, are referred to the eloquent and affection¬ 
ate tribute of his pupil, Mr. David Paul Brown, in the first volume 
of “ The Forum,” and to the “ Memoir” by the late Mr. Wharton, 
and the letter of Mr. Du Ponceau accompanying it.— Editor. 
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Penn, in the most fair and candid manner, to become, 
not conquerors but cultivators of the soil; to conciliate, 
not to extirpate the natives—to earn their bread by- 
labor, not to acquire wealth by the prodigality of chance, 
the pursuit of precious metals, or by reducing the helpless 
natives to slavery. They felt no disappointment when 
they found that woods were to be prostrated, cabins to 
be erected, the earth to be opened, and its slow returns 
received, before subsistence was obtained. They relied 
on the smiles of a gracious Providence, but they knew 
that His aid is only granted to those who exert all their 
own faculties to help themselves. 

It may perhaps be fastidiously asked, what interest 
can be found in the narrative of husbandmen or manu¬ 
facturers, whose days were spent in unvaried labor and 
whose nights were disturbed by no external alarms; who 
prosecuted, in peaceful and obscure succession, the same 
alternations of toil and rest that are practised by men of 
similar occupations over all the earth ? Why does the 
peasant of Pennsylvania, in her early days, deserve a 
higher place in history than the peasant of England or 
of France? 

To this we answer, that to our predecessors, these 
mere laborers of our soil, we look for the elements of that 
success which almost uniformly has accompanied our pro¬ 
gress, and on the same principles the relation may also 
be of value to others. 

The character of a nation, although not always fixed 
by the character of those with whom it originates, often 
retains a tincture from it that affects its subsequent 
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course. And hence it follows, that when we see a 
nation rolling tumultuously down the torrent of time, 
invading, overwhelming, and destroying whatever falls 
in its way, we are led to inquire whether its origin was 
not a military association. 

When we perceive another steadily pursuing a course 
of peace and concord both at home and abroad, we are 
induced to suppose -that it arose from the voluntary or 
casual union of men who cultivated the earth with honest 
labor or in other occupations confined themselves to useful 
industry, uninterrupted by the calculations of ambition or 
the incentives to violence and injustice. 

If we are sometimes disappointed in such inquiries, it 
is from the want of this elementary evidence. 

It is true, that however carefully and wisely the . foun¬ 
dations of society may at first be laid, we cannot always 
depend on their permanence. New motives, unexpected 
exigencies sometimes arise, changing or totally subverting 
all original principles. The Arabian Shepherd becomes 
a warrior. The Teutonic Chiefs sink into peaceful 
farmers of the land which they have subdued. 

Yet still—if we wish to understand the nature of man, 
to become acquainted with ourselves—it is our duty, and 
in the prosecution of that duty, we shall find it a delight, 
to ascend to the rudiments of social existence; to elicit 
theory from facts, and not to imagine facts for the pur¬ 
pose of supporting theories; and thus, if possible, to 
discover by what means order, peace, and happiness 
have been, or hereafter may be rendered most permanent 
and secure. 
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How little of this has been done in respect to the 
nations of the other three continents! 

How interesting, how instructive it would be to learn 
the early institutions and original habits of the Egyp¬ 
tians, the parents of European science and civilization: 
of Etruria, believed to have made such advances in 
moral and political refinement before the overwhelming 
power of Rome began; or of Britain, for ages before the 
wanton invasion of Caesar! 

There is a power invisible and often irresistible which, 
while it sweeps away the grandeur of nations and the 
toils of men, involves in its destruction the full evidence 
of their former existence, and leaves us but the imperfect 
consciousness of the loss. 

To counteract this power as far as possible, to collect 
all the materials that have not yet entirely disappeared, 
to preserve all the abundance which the events of every 
day supply, and to hand them down in authentic form to 
posterity, is at present felt to be a duty. 

Illiterate nations, depending on oral tradition, soon 
become ignorant of their own history. 

How loose and obscure is all that can be gathered 
from the natives of this country, in respect to their times 
of old. 

Both in Europe, and here, recourse is had to poetic 
fiction, down to the time when history received the* aid 
of letters. 

But we have the advantage of letters and of the press, 
and we ought to avail ourselves of these inestimable 
mechanic powers lest we incur the reproaches of pos- 
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terity—centuries hence—when, according to the uncer¬ 
tain course of human events, we may he regarded either 
as an example to be followed, or a beacon to be shunned. 

In Pennsylvania, I know not of any association ex¬ 
pressly formed for these purposes, prior to the institution 
of the Historical and Literary Committee of the American 
Philosophical Society, in the year 1815. 

This committee has succeeded in obtaining a valuable 
collection of historical memorials, including many manu¬ 
scripts relating not only to this State, but to other parts 
of the United States; for, in their formation, they were 
charged to extend their inquiries to the whole continent 
and to the islands of America, although the leading 
objects were the history, geography, and statistics of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1819, they enriched the world with a publication 
of Hecke welder’s* “ Account of the History, Manners, and 
Customs of the Indian Nations who once inhabited 
Pennsylvania and the Neighboring States.” In praise 
of this luminous, impartial, and minute relation, drawn 
from a personal intercourse of many years, too much 
cannot be said. The author was well known to many 
of us: he was disinterested, unassuming, and pious, and 
the fullest confidence may be placed in all that he 
relates from his own observations. 

IT this Committee should do no more than it has done 
in publishing this work, it would still be entitled to our 


* A Life of John Heckewelder, by the Rev. Edward Rondthaler, 
edited by B. H. Coates, M.D., was published in Philadelphia, 1841.— 
Editor. 
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acknowledgments. Six years have intervened, and 
nothing further has appeared, nor has a full catalogue 
of their library or their cabinet been communicated to 
the public. Yet it is not to be understood that this 
institution is intentionally locked up from general use, 
nor that the paucity of its communications evinces either 
jealousy or apathy in its members. The radical defect 
is, that it consists only of those who are themselves 
members of the Philosophical Society, and no one can 
be associated in the Committee who is not a member 
of the Society. Fewer interests are therefore combined, 
and the public looks on them with indifference. 

The Society* to Commemorate the Landing of William 
Penn is expressly confined to the subject designated by 
its title; and while I trust that the patriotic and highly 
honorable feeling which led to its formation will long 
continue, I cannot conceive that it is sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive for the purposes we have in view. 

The members of an historical society ought to be 
numerous, perhaps unlimited. All who feel a strong 
interest in its general views ought to be admissible, and 
every inhabitant of our State ought to feel that interest. 
All should he excited to throw into one receptacle what¬ 
ever they possess of original or instructive matter—not 
to he locked up till it moulders into oblivion—but to be 
subject to the immediate process of careful investigation, 
till, by comparison and selection, such results may be 
drawn as our cotemporaries may receive with satis¬ 
faction and posterity with advantage. 


* This Society has long ceased to exist. —Editor. 
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To promote these leading views, I took the liberty to 
suggest, and you have been pleased to adopt the idea, 
that certain permanent committees should be appointed, 
by some one of which most of our objects will probably 
be embraced, and to one or more of which every member 
should be attached, though not confined. 

“ The national origin, early difficulties, and domestic 
habits, of the first settlers,” seemed at once to strike the 
mind, and were assigned to the first of these committees. 

It is impossible to contemplate without emotion, the 
original introduction of the man of Europe to the native 
of America. Color, habiliments, language, arts, and 
customs, all how unlike! The Indian, ignorant of the 
existence of such a country as Europe, gazing with 
astonishment at a new species of beings, whose views in 
visiting him he cannot comprehend. The European, 
doubting of the reception he shall meet with, and 
uncertain whether conciliation or intimidation will be 
his best resource. 

I speak now of the first discoveries,—of the Spaniards 
to the south, the English, the Dutch, and the French to 
the north. But these strong contrasts do not altogether 
apply to Pennsylvania. Between the English colonies 
of Virginia and New England, it was conceived by the 
Swedes that there lay a tract of valuable country to 
which no European power had a claim; and desirous 
of sharing- in the harvest of colonization, always allur¬ 
ing to European sovereigns, and in those days enthusi¬ 
astically pursued by most of them, Gustavus Adolphus 
could not remain inactive. 
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Haying suffered others to precede him, little remained 
for him to appropriate; but the accounts received of the 
easy access and natural fertility of this spot, encouraged 
him to make the attempt, and, in 1626, his royal sanction 
was given, by proclamation at Stockholm, to the com¬ 
mencement of a colony under the usual pretences : 

1st. That the Christian religion would thereby he 
planted among the heathens. 

2d. That his majesty would, by these means, enlarge 
his dominions, enrich the treasury, and lessen the public 
duties.* 

With these new adventurers, the principle adopted 
seems to have been that of conciliation. I shall have 
occasion again to advert to it. 

The peculiar part of the present subject is the variety 
of national origin which characterized the infant colony 
of Pennsylvania. 

The settlements of New England and of Virginia 
proper were of a homogeneous character. They were 
all Englishmen. New York and East New Jersey con¬ 
tained a mixture. The Dutch, originally settled there, 
remained, under their ultimate conqueror Nichols, con¬ 
firmed in their private property, but submitting in all 

* See Holme’s History of New Sweedland, printed at Stockholm, 
in 1602, reprinted by the New York Historical Society. Yol. 2, p. 345. 
This work was translated - by Mr. Du Ponceau, and published in 
1834, as a part of the third volume of the Memoirs of the Society, 
but is not of much authority. It is to be regretted that the learned 
translator did not afford us an English version of our Swedish 
historian Acrelius, which has been much desired by the historical 
student. —Editor. 
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tilings to the new government imposed on them by the 
authority of the Duke of York. 

On the western shore of the Delaware, commencing at 
Cape Henlopen and extending to the Falls, a distance 
of one hundred and sixty miles, there was found a 
mingled assemblage of Swedes, Dutch, and a few English, 
whose history, though narrow, is deserving of notice. 

By these precessions the “ early difficulties” of Penn’s 
colonists were doubtless diminished, yet there still re¬ 
mained much to encounter, particularly by those who 
arrived at an ill-chosen time of the year. 

And the habits, the domestic habits, pure, simple, and 
industrious, attributable in respect to some to the meek 
and peaceable religion they possessed, in respect to others 
in part to this example, and in part to surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances, merit and doubtless will receive a full inves¬ 
tigation and an accurate portraiture. 

In pursuing these inquiries the mind will insensibly 
be led from facts to persons, and all the “biographical 
notices of the founder and his family, and of the early 
settlers,” which the public is not already possessed of, 
will prove highly interesting, not only to their descend¬ 
ants, but to those who delight in tracing through all its 
recesses the history of man. 

Of the founder of Pennsylvania, though the public 
knows much, it does not perhaps know all. There is 
reason to believe that many private documents are still 
in existence, which would present to us, in colors strong 
and true, the enlightening, vivifying, and chastening 
power of his genius on all around him, while the colony 
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hung on him as their judge, their legislator, and their 
guide. Their distant friends, their native homes, their 
early affections and enjoyments, renounced and aban¬ 
doned forever, were replaced and compensated, and 
heightened in all their value, not by land or buildings, 
but by the presence and the overshadowing and undis¬ 
criminating sympathy and paternal care of William Penn. 

The committee expressly appointed for this purpose 
will give and receive assistance from liberal and frequent 
communications with that first mentioned and with the 
following. 

Biographical curiosity and utility will not be confined 
to the first age of Pennsylvania. There are men who 
have revealed great superiorities of intellect, and have 
made noble advances in science, who have conceived- and 
promoted systems of public benefit, or have added to the 
stock of elegant literature; many such men succeeded to 
the first class of settlers. Many such have not long been 
removed from us. We owe it to ourselves for present 
excitement and imitation—we owe it to posterity—to 
collect, before it is too late, whatever was great and 
eminent, whatever was singularly virtuous and wise 
among those of old, or those whose graves may still be 
marked by the freshness of the sod, or the unextin¬ 
guished lamentations of their friends. Nay, this com¬ 
mittee will perform a legitimate office in recording 
whatever is remarkable on the score of mere singularity. 

The irregularities of the human mind form a part of 
its genuine history. It is profitable to studjr and delight¬ 
ful to understand the manners of different nations. In 
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some degree the same pleasure may be felt and the same 
advantage drawn from contemplating the difference 
among individuals of whom nations are composed. 
There is generally, in personal singularity, much to 
avoid and condemn, but we may occasionally find some¬ 
thing to excuse, and even sometimes to approve. 

A fourth committee is charged with a view of the 
“revenues, expenses, and general polity of the govern¬ 
ment of Pennsylvania,” and from its labors is expected a 
mass of historical information that may furnish useful 
assistance to present and future statesmen. 

While the public expense was small—while property 
rested on a few simple elements, before the increase of 
com m erce and the consequent introduction of artificial 
intricate systems—taxation, direct or indirect, must have 
been simple. 

The supposed or real necessity of issuing the first 
paper money, its effects upon the people, the mode of 
redeeming it, the objects to which revenues in any shape 
were applied, will be delineated. But larger views may 
be united with these inquiries. The “ general polity” of 
Provincial Pennsylvania will gradually come before us. 
We shall trace, step by step, its own internal peace and 
order and happiness in the outset; its abhorrence of all 
violence and vice. We shall inquire whether, when 
misrule or discord in any shape appeared, they were to be 
ascribed to ourselves or to some visible external impulse or 
some extraneous principle covertly introduced among us. 

And this committee will no doubt fearlessly and faith¬ 
fully furnish us with all that can enable us to decide, in 
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what instances and from what causes there have been 
any material aberrations from the original principles and 
primary systems of a sage whose merits and whose fame, 
in every branch of civil government, have been celebrated 
over the world, and should ever remain deeply engraven 
on our hearts. 

Connected in a degree with this committee, but pursu¬ 
ing some diversity in the objects of investigation, is the 
inquiry into “ the principles to which the rapid popula¬ 
tion of Pennsylvania may be ascribed.” 

It is a general opinion that a severe oppressive govern¬ 
ment impedes the natural tendency of mankind to in¬ 
crease. Yet, this opinion has been shaken by the late 
exposure of the state of population in Ireland. Rudely 
as that unfortunate country is treated by its jealous and 
unfeeling masters in England, we are assured that the 
human race has nearly quadrupled itself, in the last 
hundred years. Some other principle must therefore be 
sought. Is it the facility of obtaining subsistence ? To 
this we are likewise referred by many as the true cause 
of a liberal population. Yet here again the example 
weakens, if it does not refute the position. Is it the 
consciousness of the security of individual property ? 
Alas, while the unhappy peasantry of Ireland have so 
little that they can call their own, even this little is 
rendered uncertain, by the occasional and irregular 
inroads of fiscal or ecclesiastical rapacity. 

The subject thus devolved on the committee will, 
therefore, be found not entirely to depend on the general 
polity of our government, not entirely on the fertility of 
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soil or security of property; it will call for the most 
deliberate and profound investigation, it w T ill lead to the 
most laborious and acute discriminations; and conducted, 
as no doubt they will be, the labors of this committee 
will contribute to enlarge the stock of public information 
and enlighten the universal family of man. 

Another not much less diffusive ground will be taken 
by the committee “on the progress and present state 
of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce in Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 

From the opening of the virgin soil to receive the 
aboriginal grain by the early settler, now for the first 
time become acquainted with it, to the extensive cultiva- 
tion of the whole face of the country; from the first 
rough manufacture of domestic implements to the fabri¬ 
cation of almost every article of necessity or luxury; 
from the humble traffic of one plantation with another to 
the expanded commerce of the world,—how interesting, 
how instructive it will be to view the gradual and profit¬ 
able progress. 

There will be rests and stops in the history, on which 
it may be convenient to dwell for a time. 

Thus we may consider the manufacturing and commer¬ 
cial history of our province down to the Peace of 1763. 

A second stage would be down to the commencement 
of the war of the Revolution, and from that period to the 
present day. 

Statistical tables at these or some other periods, which 
the committee may on consideration prefer, will be 
acceptable adjuncts to their reports. 
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The progress of those liberal and judicious plans of 
internal improvement in which so many excellent 
citizens are now zealously engaged, may also form 
proper subjects of historical report. If we do not, as 
a body, participate in their labors, we may, at last, have 
the pleasure to record them. 

Two other committees, whose functions are sufficiently 
indicated by their titles, will greatly contribute to the 
promotion of useful knowledge on points which interest 
us all. 

“ The medical history of Pennsylvania” will naturally 
lead the inquirers into a view of the pharmacy and chi- 
rurgery of the natives; with those will be connected the 
early medical practice of the colonists. 

The necessary relation of pharmaceutics to climate and 
situation—the discoveries and improvements of physi¬ 
cians—the history of local or endemial diseases—the 
successive opinions that have been entertained as to 
their causes and their treatment—these and many other 
subjects will render the reports of this committee highly 
valuable to us all. 

“ The juridical history of Pennsylvania” seems at first 
view more confined; and if we consider law merely in 
the light of positive and local obligation, the impression 
would be just. But as a general science, proceeding from 
a divine source and intended to be adapted to the nature 
of man, the earliest regulations of even the rudest 
nations, deserve attention, because they show the con¬ 
ception of the general system entertained at different 
times and in different places. Localities, national em- 
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ployment, and other circumstances diversify the appli¬ 
cation of principles; hut the philosophic mind is gratified 
in tracing through the incumbrances of forms and modes 
of positive enactment, the great rudiments of moral 
obligation and universal law. Our first acts of legislation 
are to be expounded by the political situation of the 
province—by the subordination to the parent county, 
and the veneration naturally felt for its institutions; by 
the strong, bold counteractions of some of those institu¬ 
tions, necessarily resulting from the removal to a new 
country; from the intermixture of men of a different 
origin; from the predominance of peaceful religious 
principles, and similar considerations—all of which will 
suggest to the committee that the benefit of its accurate 
researches will not be confined to one profession nor to 
Pennsylvania. 

They will enter into the history of general jurispru¬ 
dence, and enable future Grotiuses and Montesquieus to 
correct some of the few errors into which they have 
occasionally fallen. 

“ The literary history of Pennsylvania” is consigned to 
another committee, and let no one smile at the mention 
of the literary history of Pennsylvania. 

It is true, that in the outset the obligation of attending 
to the first necessities of life cannot be supposed to have 
left much leisure for the decorations of polite learning; 
and that the press (for a printing press was established 
here as early as 1686) was probably occupied entirely 
•with public proceedings, matters of mere business, or the 
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polemical pamphlets ensuing from Keith’s controversy 
with the Friends. 

But William Penn was himself a man of letters, and 
he had those about him who also possessed learning and 
delighted in books.* 

A most important branch of disquisition still remains, 
which has also been assigned to a special committee. 
It is that which relates to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, and incidentally of all this vast country. 

The true condition of the northern part of America, 
before the discoveries of Columbus, cannot now be ascer¬ 
tained. In the islands, he found an improved, an agri¬ 
cultural, and a numerous people. Hispaniola alone was 
computed to contain a million of inhabitants.-}- When 
Cortez boldly and unjustly penetrated into the heart of 
the Mexican Empire, he discovered an organized power, 
pursuing in tranquillity and peace the arts of civilized 
life; and the subsequent invasion of Peru by Pizarro 

* An account of our early institutions for the instruction of youth, 
may also be expected from this committee. Of these, the first com¬ 
menced under a liberal charter from William Penn, and is still in 
flourishing existence. It contributes to remove an erroneous opinion 
entertained by some, that the Society of Friends is generally opposed 
to much human learning. Their Barclay, their Logan, their Story, 
are the proofs to the contrary. Whoever reads the book so highly 
and justly prized by them, entitled “ No Gross No Grown f com¬ 
posed by William Penn, while immured in the Tower, will find a 
profusion of ancient learning. And the only general history of 
Pennsylvania that has yet been attempted, was by a man of great 
erudition, a member of this Society, and the principal teacher in the 
institution above mentioned. 

f Robertson, Yol. I, p. 22!, he quotes Herrera. 

4 
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produced the same result. In respect to these parts of 
the great continent at that time, history is little at a loss. 
Only some obscure and remote tribes, scarcely recognized 
by the general government of the country, and in many 
cases beyond the reach of their power, remained unvisited 
and unknown. 

But of North America we have less certain knowledge. 
The first settlers, comparatively few, exploring less the 
interior of the country than its harbors and its streams, 
were acquainted only with the inhabitants in the vicinity 
of their own settlements. A knowledge of those remote 
from the coast was slowly and gradually obtained. The 
English power does not appear to have set on foot any 
expedition for mere inland discovery. 

A Spaniard (De Soto ) and two Frenchmen (De La 
Salle and Hennepin) were the only persons who in early 
times carried on expeditions through the interior, chiefly 
for purposes of discovery as well of its topography as 
of the character, numbers, and manners of its native 
inhabitants. 

It is unaccountable that no such measure was under¬ 
taken by the active and enlightened William Penn. 

If such inquiries had been made, if intelligent persons 
had explored the whole country from North to South, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi, we should 
probably be possessed of certain and valuable information 
in respect to the “ names, the numbers, the habits, and 
the history” of many nations which have now wholly 
disappeared from the chart of human existence. 

It is not, however, supposed that a much greater 
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degree of what we term civilization would, at that time, 
have been discovered among them. Whatever were 
their advances in moral improvement and the arts of life, 
at or before the times when those mounds and structures 
took place of which we are unable to discover the causes 
or the agents, it is possible that their inquiries would not 
have yielded full satisfaction. Yet those travellers would 
have been considerably nearer to the times of their con¬ 
struction ; and if, notwithstanding their efforts to be in¬ 
formed, doubt and obscurity still continued, it would have 
afforded further proof that the original settlement of this 
country, from whencesoever it proceeded, was of most 
remote antiquity. 

The fate of nations is not always the same. They do 
not, perhaps they cannot, consistently with the character 
of man, always continue at the same point. 

Knowledge and improvement advance slowly — the 
condition of society becomes more happy as they 
advance. When the point of extreme refinement is 
attained, the enervation of luxury generally invites 
foreign invasion. A yoke is imposed, sometimes light¬ 
ened by the wisdom of civilized conquerors, some¬ 
times rendered heavy and oppressive by uncultivated 
barbarians. In either case the subjugated nation with 
its independence loses its ardor for a continuance and 
enjoyment of those arts and sciences which it had pre¬ 
viously attained. In the latter case particularly, bar¬ 
barism, when it triumphs, delights to overthrow and 
eradicate whatever has formed the ornament and felicity 
of those whom it subdues. Thus Egypt preserved, under 
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the domination of the Romans, a secondary, but still a 
valuable station in the world of letters. Its rude Ara¬ 
bian conquerors, inflamed by bigotry and blinded by their 
own ignorance, overwhelmed and destroyed the remnants 
of their ancient civilization, and reduced them almost 
instantaneously to a barbarism beyond their own. There 
is scarcely a set of people now to be found more ignorant 
and degraded than the Fellahs and the Copts of Egypt. 

The total subversion of knowledge and improvement is 
perhaps always the effect of external force. Nations do 
not spontaneously relapse into rudeness and ignorance. 

During the long and absolute domination of the 
Romans in Britain, their literary cultivation and polished 
habits may have been partially communicated to the 
natives; of this however we can speak with no certainty, 
but we are fully apprised that on the final departure of 
the Romans, the Britons soon became, perhaps, as un¬ 
informed and unimproved as they were before, and 
certainly more timid, helpless, and inert. Learning soon 
decayed, or was confined to their priesthood; and the 
ardor of a national spirit, the only source of national 
excellence, was wholly extinguished. 

If, from any cause, there is reason to suppose that 
science and the arts were once more highly cultivated 
in this country; that civilization and improvement once 
existed in a greater degree than the first Europeans 
found them, we must attribute their decline to some 
external cause of the nature before described. 

Are those whom we found in possession the rude 
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victors and final extirpators of a former population more 
enlightened and refined? Or has there been a temporary 
occupation of the land by a superior and improved nation 
which has afterwards migrated further south, and left 
the original inhabitants, as the Homans left the Britons, 
to their ancient unaltered habits ? 

Heckewelder reports the Indian traditions that all this 
part of the country was conquered by the Lenapi, a 
nation from the west—whom we found in possession, and 
to whom we gave the name of Delawares. It is said to 
have been previously inhabit^ by the Allegewis, whom 
the Lenapis, on what is stated to be a just cause of war, 
utterly subdued and expelled. 

But what was the origin of the Lenapi ? 

The present condition of these ancient lords of the soil 
merits our close attention. If, in the fifteenth century, a 
map had been published of this part of our great conti¬ 
nent, and a color had been adopted to designate the 
inhabitants, we should have seen the whole surface of 
the same. By degrees, as European colonies were 
planted and extended, slender fines marked by various 
appropriated hues, would have been visible on the coast, 
gradually widening westward, till the indigenous tint 
became almost extinct. Of the many hundred thousands 
who then held this country as their own, how few, how 
scattered, and in some cases how miserable are their 
descendants. Let us for a moment place the map before 
us, and contemplate the slender number that yet remain 
eastward of the Mississippi. 
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A report made by the Secretary of War, during the 
present year, founded on careful inquiry, reduces them 
to about 80,000. 

It would occupy too much time to give you the details. 
It is sufficient to observe that their numbers are the 
smallest in the most ancient State. Virginia is reported 
to contain but forty-seven. In Pennsylvania, though one 
of the youngest of the original colonies, I know of none, 
except the remains of Cornplanter’s family, for whose use 
a tract of land was secured by an Act of the Legislature, 
in 1791. They follow agriculture, and occasionally take 
their products to Pittsburg. 

In some of our States they are kindly treated, and 
protected by the government. 

To prevent the artifices of men who might avail them¬ 
selves of their ignorance, they have consented to be 
legally incapacitated from aliening their lands on any 
consideration and to any persons; and, to promote their 
civilization and improvement, great pains are taken in 
many places to educate their children, and to instruct 
the whole of them in agriculture and the common arts 
and manufactures. 

Many pious and benevolent Christians have relin¬ 
quished the enjoyments of civilized life and devoted 
themselves to the endeavor to improve the inhabitants 
of these isolated communities. There seems to have 
been more encouragement for such attempts than has 
been afforded to the generous missionaries who have 
heretofore encountered the hardships of savage life among 
the entire tribes in their own country. These efforts, 
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after much counteraction from the priests and jugglers 
of the natives, have sometimes indeed been attended with 
partial success; but, in the frequent revolutions produced 
by war among themselves, the encroachments of the 
whites, cessions and emigrations, the traces of improve¬ 
ment disappear, and the disheartened laborers have re¬ 
tired from the field with the feelings of the husbandman 
who sees his harvest destroyed by the violence of a tempest. 

In the smaller settlements thus patronized and secured, 
the success, though limited in extent, may be hoped to be 
permanent. On this occasion I cannot avoid adverting 
to the exemplary course pursued by the Society of Friends 
acting under the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

The once numerous tribe of the Senecas with some of 
the Onondagoes, formerly component parts of the great 
Iroquois Confederacy, now reduced to about six hundred 
and fifty persons, are seated on a small tract of land on 
the Alleghany River. It lies in the State of New York, 
and was reserved and promised to be secured to them 
forever by that State. About thirty years ago, the 
settlement attracted the attention of this religious society. 
It was proposed to improve at least their moral condition, 
to suppress their fondness for the chase, and their habits 
of intemperance and idleness, and thus gradually to open 
their minds to the reception of the pure religion of the 
gospel. For this purpose it was conceived, that occa¬ 
sional visits and exhortations would prove inadequate. 
It was determined to do more, to set them examples by 
the delegation of prudent and industrious persons who 
would settle, not among them, for that would have been 
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inconsistent with the State regulations, hut as near to 
them as possible; and individuals were accordingly 
selected who devoted themselves to a task of which a 
sense of duty may be conceived to constitute the principal 
pleasure. 

Land was purchased, buildings erected, and men and 
women Friends fixed themselves upon it. Agriculture 
and some of the mechanic arts are practised and success¬ 
fully imitated by the natives. The women Friends have 
instructed the female Indians in such of the domestic arts 
as come within their sphere. A school is kept, and 
“pains are taken to impress the great duties of morality, 
and to lead on to that state of mind which delights in 
communion with, and in the approbation of their Creator, 
the Great Spirit; but the peculiar doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity have not yet generally been pressed further than 
to give lessons of reading in the Old and New Testar 
ments.” 

By these modes of proceeding the kindest affections of 
the natives have been conciliated; even the turbulent Red 
Jacket, the chief who so lately complained to the New 
York Legislature of the intrusion of Christian mission¬ 
aries, has expressed his apjDrobation of the conduct of 
these Friends; and the settlement at Cattaraugus, an¬ 
other Indian reserve, at the distance of thirty miles, 
have strenuously urged the Society to open a school 
among them also. 

Here we see the spirit of Penn. His system seems to 
have been to soften and enlarge the Indian heart, before 
attempting to press upon it those sublime doctrines 
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which could not be immediately comprehended; and it 
has been pursued to the happiest effects by this benevo¬ 
lent society, in their quiet unassuming manner, without 
calling on the public for assistance or applause.* 

Among some of the southern Indians, the same bene¬ 
volent efforts have been pursued on a large scale, at the 
expense of the United States, j* 

From these pleasing contemplations we turn with 
regret to those different opinions which seem to prevail 
among some of our fellow citizens: opinions which are 
likely, unless they shall be overpowered by mild, good 
sense and calm reflection, to produce consequences inju¬ 
rious both to our peace and reputation. 

It would be rash to assert, that, in the comparative 
estimate of the original and the now predominant popu¬ 
lation of America, society has not been a gainer by the 
vast ascendency of the latter. 

It would be the folly of enthusiasm to conceive that 
if this part of our great continent still remained in the 
exclusive possession of its ancient inhabitants without 
an alteration of their ancient manners, the general 
interests of man would be promoted. No, the great and 
glorious spectacle exhibited by the formation of the 
United States into one body, by her attainments in 
science, her self-defence in war, her rational principles 


* The missionaries among the Choctaws, established in 181t, are 
understood to have adopted the same course. 

f See the message of the President, March 30, 1824, and the 
report of the Secretary of War, attached to the subsequent message 
of January It, 1825. 
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of liberty, and her novel and sublime system of govern¬ 
ment, would have been unknown to the world, but for 
the discovery and settlement of North America. 

The permanent basis of every government must, how¬ 
ever, be the principle of justice. 

Have we then justly acquired a right to the soil on 
which we tread—on which we have erected our edifices, 
established our political systems, and proclaimed our¬ 
selves to the world, a free, a sovereign, and an enlight¬ 
ened people ? 

The inquiry, in itself, is highly interesting; and, as it 
leads to an examination of our ancient history, is, for 
this Society, not improper. 

A right to the soil depends on the mode by which 
possession was acquired. It is only by military conquest 
or voluntary cession, that the rights of the original occu¬ 
pants are divested. But if the conquest is made by 
invaders without right, the title is as illegitimate as the 
war by which it is acquired. Such acquisitions, founded 
only on superior force, are destitute of moral sanction, 
and do not extinguish the original rights of the prior 
occupants. 

The Europeans could claim no right by conquest, for 
they had received no previous injury to justify a war. 
The natives of this continent were utterly ignorant even 
of the existence of such a place as Europe, till we poured 
upon them our adventurers, our refinements, and our 
vices. 

There was, therefore, no pretence for depriving them 
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of their land, except the feeble one that, although in 
their actual sovereign possession, their inodes of making 
use of the soil were such as gave them no title to it. 
That is, that they did not till the ground, nor live in 
condensed bodies; but, depending on the chase, roamed 
loosely and at large, over the vast tracts which they 
ignorantly supposed were their own. For we may dis¬ 
miss, with a sigh at human perversity, the still less 
founded allegation, that the extension of the Christian 
religion would justify the seizure of the property, and the 
destruction of the persons of the natives. 

Let us then bestow a short consideration on the other 
supposed justification of European right to divest Ameri¬ 
can proprietors. 

A few principles will be concisely laid down : 

1. Property is another word for dominion. The right 
to hold, to regulate, to dispose of lands, or any other 
subject. 

2. We read in holy writ, that God gave to Adam 
dominion over the earth. Dominion thus became a 
quality incident to rational existence,—it was given to 
man alone, and it was given without qualification or 
restraint. 

3. If we can discover no restriction in the first dona¬ 
tion, where else are we to look for it ? If we do not find 
it in the outset imposed as a condition upon man, that he 
shall raise his own subsistence by the cultivation of the 
soil or the domestication of animals, we can find no 
power elsewhere to impose such a condition. 
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4. Nations are moral entities, knowing no superior coer¬ 
cive power, but bound, for their own interests, faithfully and 
uniformly to adhere to the principles of virtue and justice. 

The advantages derived from mere power continue 
only as long as the power continues. The advantages 
of pursuing a course of virtue and justice are certain and 
permanent. 

What would be unlawful in an individual would be 
unlawful in a nation, and the latter is not exempted from 
its obligation by not being subjected to that coercive 
power which restrains or punishes the individual. 

We may, therefore, consider it as an axiom, that one 
nation depriving another of its property by a mode which 
would be unlawful in an individual is no less guilty than 
the individual would be. 

5. A nation has no right to seize lands within the 
known limits of another nation, under the pretence that 
there are no individual occupants on it. Such lands are 
the property of the nation within whose boundaries they 
lie; and it has the sole right to grant them to others, or 
to make use of them in such way as its government may 
think proper. 

Internal causes may induce the government to retain 
them in its own hands for a time, to dispose of them in 
succession to its own citizens, or to exclude all per¬ 
sons from cultivating them. In England there are 
large bodies of land which have lain waste and unin¬ 
habited for ages. They are considered as belonging to 
the nation, and cannot be enclosed without a legislative 
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act. And with, us, when the Indian titles to particular 
bodies of land has been fairly acquired, the lands become, 
in point of fact, vacant, till the government disposes of 
them to purchasers. 

Our European neighbors, the British in Canada, or the 
Spaniards to the south, never had the fatuity to conceive 
that they had a right in the meantime to enter on such 
lands and appropriate them to themselves. 

A case may however be supposed, but history does not, 
to my memory, furnish such an instance, of the total 
extirpation of a nation by disease, when all its lands 
would return to the bosom of nature, open to the right 
of the next occupants. There was indeed a pretence of 
this sort set up by one of our first colonies. A mortal 
disease had swept away so many of the original inhabit¬ 
ants, that the Plymouth Colony, considering it as they 
declared, almost a Providential preparation for their 
settlement, conceived that they had no more to do than 
to take possession of the vacancy. 

The maxim that dominium vcucuum ceditur occupanti , 
was strenuously enforced, but it soon produced sangui¬ 
nary evidence that the case supposed had not happened, 
and that the nation whose lands they seized was not 
annihilated. 

Speculative writers, and some of great eminence, have 
hazarded opinions on the other branch of this subject; 
that is, the connection of the right to the soil with the 
mode in which it is employed, which in themselves would 
be of little moment, because their practical effect has 
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been but partial, were it not tbat late political move¬ 
ments among ourselves seem to have revived them with 
a formidable aspect. 

The argument is, that to promote the increase of popu¬ 
lation is a great principle which ought to govern all man¬ 
kind. And some even assert that it is a divine command 
that the earth shall be so occupied and employed, that it 
will produce and support the greatest number of human 
beings. 

The dedication of large territory to the mere purposes 
of hunting is suggested to be a scheme of direct hostility 
to the performance of this duty. Applied to the arts of 
agriculture, or the mere pasturage of domestic animals, a 
much greater number of individuals can be raised and 
maintained on the same space of ground; and therefore, 
a nation devoted to the chase ought, when required, to 
surrender its possessions to those who propose to raise 
grain or feed domestic animals. 

Such is the sophistry which has been applied to the 
title of the Aborigines, and it surely requires little labor 
to refute it. 

1. To subsist upon the product of the chase is forbid¬ 
den by no revealed law—not a passage can be adduced 
from holy writ which prohibits it. 

2. A body of men, constituting an independent nation, 
may appropriate to itself a territory not belonging to 
others, and make any lawful use of it, without being 
responsible to others for such use. It may exclusively 
pursue commerce, manufactures, agriculture, or hunting. 
If the mode of employment is not the best adapted to its 
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own benefit, it will substitute another; but the nation 
itself must, on such subjects, be the only judge. No 
other nation has the right to require it to abandon 
one employment and assume another, and still less to 
divest it of its territory, in order that it may itself 
employ it in a better manner. 

If the dependence on the chase retards the increase 
of population, it is an evil which in time will produce its 
own redress. The natural tendency of the human mind 
is to pursue its own improvement and attain the greatest 
possible share of happiness. This impulsive principle 
has produced all the knowledge, science, and prosperity 
now in existence. It operates more slowly or more 
rapidly according to surrounding circumstances. A 
severe climate and a forbidding soil may long delay it. 
A genial sky, a fertile territory, unimpeded by foreign 
causes, will insensibly lead to meliorations of the mind, 
to the sweetness of domestic attractions, and to employ¬ 
ments less erratic and more productive than hunting. A 
nation has the legal right to retain the means of such 
voluntary changes in its own hands. It ought not to be 
deprived of the chance of future, though perhaps very 
distant civilization, by its own procurement. 

Whatever weight there may be in the preference of 
one mode of employment to another, it is an abuse to 
apply it to the subversion of national rights. If such 
rights are to be prostrated, and those who make the best 
use of the land by the most skilful refinements of art are 
entitled to possess it, the right of possession would be 
ever unstable and transient. The people of England and 
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France are probably the best fanners in Europe : in their 
hands, a given quantity of land will maintain a greater 
number of people than it would under the management 
of an equal number of Spaniards or Hungarians. Will it 
be pretended that the French or the English have, there¬ 
fore, a right to seize the less productive fields of Spain or 
Hungary ? Nay, if this principle is established as a rule 
for the conduct of nations, must it not also extend to 
private life and individual property? Would not the 
skilful and industrious farmer be entitled to drive away 
one who was less acquainted with the art of agriculture 
or who neglected it altogether? The man of wealth 
throws a large portion of his country estate into pleasure 
grounds,—the anxious farmer in his neighborhood could 
produce enough on the same grounds to subsist one 
hundred persons. Was it ever conceived that he had 
a right to destroy the palings of the park and plough up 
the lawn of his luxurious neighbor ? 

As we bring the subject home by familiar example, 
we see its absurdity; and the Indians themselves have 
adopted the same reasoning. 

When the Commissioners of the United States, at the 
instance of the State of Georgia, were urging the Chero- 
kees to sell the remainder of their lands, they observed 
to this intelligent nation, that “ the Great Father of the 
Universe must have given the earth equally for the 
inheritance of his white and red children.” 

The three chiefs who conducted the correspondence on 
the other side, modestly replied, “ We do not know the 
intentions of the Supreme Father in this particular, but it 
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is evident that this principle has never been observed or 
respected by nations or by individuals. If your assertion 
be a correct idea of his intention, why do the laws of 
enlightened and civilized nations allow a man to mono¬ 
polize more land than he can cultivate.”* 

It is the honor of our country, that its practice hereto¬ 
fore has generally, though not without exceptions, been 
in accordance with the existence of the Indian rights, 
notwithstanding the manner in which they make use of 
the soil. 

In taking a short view of the course pursued in the 
different provinces, it will be perceived that William 
Penn did not first set the example of these acts of 
strict justice, although he closely conformed to the best 
examples of others. 

In Europe, he has frequently been applauded for 
having led the way; but he, himself, never claimed this 
credit, and his other merits are sufficiently great to bear 
the destitution of this. It is one of the offices of history, 
and will be one of the leading objects of the present Insti¬ 
tution, to combine fidelity of narration with industry of 
research. Our Pennsylvania pride may be affected by 
the confession, but it would not be honest to retain in our 
plume a single feather that is not our own. 

Beginning with the northern colony of New Hamp¬ 
shire (for Maine was only a part of Massachusetts), I find 
that so early as 1629, they purchased of the natives what 
appears to have been considered the entire area of the 

* See the President’s Message of March 30, 1824, with the docu¬ 
ments appended, p. 25, 21. 

5 
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province, “ acquiring thereby,” says the respectable Bel¬ 
knap, “ a more valuable right, in a moral view, than any 
European prince could give.”* 

Of Massachusetts, I find it difficult to speak. Two 
years after this transaction in New Hampshire, “the 
Governor and Deputy of the New England Committee for 
a Plantation in Massachusetts Bay,” wrote out from Eng¬ 
land to the colony in the following terms: 

“ If any of the Salvages pretend a right of inheritance 
to all or any part of the lands granted in our patent, we 
pray you to endeavor to purchase off their title, that we 
may avoid the least scruple of intrusion.”f 

It is reasonable to suppose, that if this course had not 
been previously pursued, it would then have been 
adopted; but, from the following passage in Hutchinson, 
one of their historians, it does not appear that such pur¬ 
chases, if made, were in all instances fairly conducted. 

Hutchinson, when speaking of the famous King Philip, 
who gave these colonists so much trouble, says, “Although 
his father had at one time or other conveyed to the Eng¬ 
lish all that they were possessed of, yet Philip had sense 
enough to distinguish between a free, voluntary covenant, 
and one made under duress.” 

A conveyance from one of the Indians is, indeed, given 
by the Historical Society of Massachusetts.{ It is from a 

* Belknap’s History of New Hampshire, Yol. I., p. 12. See also 
p. 10 and 128. The deed itself is set forth at full length in Hazard’s 
Historical Collections, Yol. I.,p. 272. 
t See Hazard, Yol. I., p. 263. 

| Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Yol. IY, 
New Series, p. 266. 
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person of tlie name of Philip, and without a date, for what 
seems to be a small tract of land. And from the curious 
account which we have of the dispute between the cele¬ 
brated Roger Williams and the Plymouth Colony, it 
would appear, that the practice of purchasing was but 
partially exercised. When he remonstrated against the 
injustice of depriving the Indians of their lands without 
a reasonable compensation, they answered, as I have 
before observed, “ That God having shortly before their 
arrival, swept away many thousands of the natives, they 
had a right to occupy the vacant territory;” to which 
they added, “That if the natives complained of any 
straits put on them, we gave satisfaction in some payment 
or other to their content.” They also assumed the unten¬ 
able ground, that an agricultural nation had a right to 
possess itself of territory employed merely for the purpose 
of hunting; and when Williams inquired by what right, 
upon this principle, noblemen and men of great landed 
property, in England, could justifiably set hunting- 
grounds apart for their own use, their feeble reply was, 
that in other respects those noblemen and gentlemen 
rendered great services to the community. Williams was 
compelled to leave the colony on account of this and 
other errors of opinion. He retired with some adherents 
to Narraganset Bay, where he commenced a settlement 
called Providence, and, with laudable consistency and 
before he broke ground, made a full purchase of the 
Indians, who were the now extinguished tribe of the 
Narragansets, then a powerful nation. This was in 
1644. 
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In Connecticut, it appears that a similar course was in 
most cases pursued. Before the colony was definitively 
separated from the Plymouth and Massachusetts Govern¬ 
ment, a tribe of Indians on the river Connecticut invited 
the latter to form a settlement among them, in order that 
they might be protected against the warlike Pequots. In 
1632, this request was complied with; and about two 
years afterwards, the Pequots, in a treaty with Lord Say 
and Sele, surrendered a portion of their territory to him. 

The Pequots were a highminded race : the only nation 
which, in that part of the world, had refused to pay 
tribute to the Imperial Mohawks. They knew and 
valued their rights; they foresaw the ruin that impended 
on their national existence by the introduction of a 
superior class of beings, armed with destructive weapons, 
and eager to use them. The praises due to patriotism 
and courage; the admiration we bestow upon ancient 
nations, who hazarded everything in defence of their 
rights, their liberties, and their soil, should not be with¬ 
held from the Pequots. Like the Carthaginians, they 
have no historians of their own. We take their history, 
and our impressions of their character, from the pens of 
their enemies, their oppressors and ultimate destroyers. 
If we find them soon afterwards engaged in a severe and 
bloody war with the English, we are not thence to infer 
that the Pequots were the aggressors. 

In 1635, a small English settlement was made at 
Windsor, independent of the acquisition of Lord Say and 
Sele. The Indians were considered by them as the only 
rightful proprietors, and the land was purchased from them. 
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In 1662, Connecticut was erected by the Charter of 
Charles II. into a separate province. John Mason, agent 
for the colony, is said to have purchased, of the Indians, 
all lands within their bounds which had not been pre¬ 
viously purchased by particular towns; and he publicly 
surrendered them to the colony in presence of the General 
Assembly. 

But in this purchase the remaining territory of the 
Pequots was probably not included; for, before this time, 
the General Court of Massachusetts had asserted their 
title by conquest, in a declaration beginning as follows: 

“ Whereas it has pleased the Lord, in his great mercy, 
to deliver into our hands our enemies, the Pequots and 
their allies, and thereby the lands and places they pos¬ 
sessed are, by just right of conquest, fallen to us and our 
friends and associates on the Connecticut River,” &c* 

Independent of this exception, if, in point of fact, it is 
an exception, it is gratifying to perceive that Connecti¬ 
cut is to be added to the list of those who acknowledged 
and fairly acquired the Indian rights. 

Within the province of New Netherlands, afterwards 
New York, the Dutch unquestionably purchased where- 
ever they formed settlements; and after the final con¬ 
quest by Nichols, the same policy was cautiously pursued 
by him and his successors. The purchases of the Dutch 
extended, as their claims also extended, beyond the 
present limits of New York. In 1632, they purchased 

* Hazard’s Collections, Yol. I., p. 421. The date is 20th of 9th 
month, 1631, a remarkable adoption of the peculiar style of a people 
against whom much severity was about that time practised. 
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of the natives lands on both sides of the river Delaware, 
but to what distance we are not now informed. 

In New Jersey, this amicable course was steadily pur¬ 
sued. In 1669, Sir George Carteret is stated to have 
purchased the Indian rights; but they could not have 
been all their rights, for new comers were required by 
the government, either to purchase of the Indians them¬ 
selves, or, if the lands were already purchased, to pay 
their proportions. The practice of separate purchases 
was, however, soon found to be productive of mischief, 
and was forbidden by act of Assembly. 

We have now arrived at Pennsylvania, where we shall 
find the way already prepared, in this respect, for William 
Penn. 

The Swedes, who had superseded the Dutch in the 
occupancy of the western bank of the Delaware, had, in 
1637,* purchased from the natives a tract of land, to which 
the instructions given by Christina, the daughter and suc¬ 
cessor of Gustavus, to Governor Printz, who came out with 
the second colony, in 1642, refer in the following terms: 


* This is an error of date, into which several writers have 
fallen. At the time the Discourse was prepared, the existence of 
many valuable documents relating to the history of the New 
Netherlands was not known on this side of the Atlantic. 
These have since been obtained through the agency of Mr. Brod- 
head, and published by the liberality of the State of New York. 
The Swedes arrived in the spring of 1638. An examination of the 
Letter from Jerome Hawley, Treasurer of Virginia, to Mr. Secretary 
Windebanke, and of the Protest of Kieft, Director-General of New 
Netherlands, will, we think, fix the date of arrival in April of that 
year. See Ferris’ Original Settlements on the Delaware, p. 32, &c.; 
Hazard’s Annals of Penn, 42, 44, 48; Documentary History of 
New York, edited by Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan, Vol. III., 20.—Editor. 
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“ When the Governor shall, God willing, arrive in New 
Sweden, he must carefully observe that the limits of the 
country which our subjects possess by virtue of the con¬ 
tract made with the savage inhabitants as legitimate 
owners of it, according to the deeds, extend to the sea¬ 
shore at Cape Henlopen, upwards on the west side of 
Godin’s Bay* and upwards on the Great South Biverf to 
Mingoes Creek,J where the Fortress Christina is erected 
and from thence further along the river to a place called 
by the wild inhabitants Sankikans,§ where the bound¬ 
aries are to be found.” 

It is stipulated in the contract that Her Majesty’s 
subjects may occupy as much of the country as they 
shall choose. 

The original deed is deposited in the National Archives 
at Stockholm.11 


* Delaware Bay. 

f This name was given to the Delaware River by the Dutch. It 
appears that the Indians called it Mackerish Kitton. 

f Christina Creek, so named in honor of the Queen of Sweden. 
The fort stood near the present site of Wilmington, Del. —Editor. 

§ Now the Falls of Trenton. 

|| I have this information from my venerable friend Dr. Collin. 
See also a curious little book entitled “ History of New Sweedland,”* 
reprinted by the New York Historical Society, in which it is stated, 
that a copy of this deed was read by the Swedes to the Indians, at 
Tinicum, in the year 1654. Their different emotions are described 
as the names of those who signed the deeds were pronounced, rejoic¬ 
ing when they heard the names of persons still living, hanging down 
their heads in sorrow when they were no more. 

* The same work referred to, in a former note, as having been written by Cam- 
panius, translated by Mr. Du Ponceau and published by the Society. This 
touching allusion may be found on page 78, of Mr. Du Ponceau’s Translation.— 
Editor. 
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The Swedes erected several forts, not to defend them¬ 
selves against the Indians, hut against the Dutch. A 
petty warfare took place between the two nations; and 
the last capture by Stuyvesant, that of Tort Christina, 
completed the subjugation of the Swedes. 

The Dutch rights expired with the conquest of New 
York • and William Penn, by the two grants which he 
received, first from Charles II. and secondly from the 
Duke of York, became proprietor of what was termed the 
three lower counties, which now constitute the State of 
Delaware, and of that great and valuable territory to 
which, against his own inclination, the name of Penn¬ 
sylvania was given.* 

Before his arrival, the policy which he afterwards so 


* Although perhaps not meant, yet the impression left by the 
language of the text is that Penn objected to the name, because 
given in honor of himself. He did object, but it was for another 
reason. * * * “ This day my country was confirmed to me under 
the Great Seal of England, with large powers and privileges, by the 
name of Pennsylvania, a name the King would give it in honor of 
my father. I choose New Wales, being as this, a pretty hilly 
country, but Penn being Welsh for a head, as Penmanmoire in 
Wales, and Penrith in Cumberland, and Penn in Buckinghamshire, 
the highest land in England, called this Pennsilvania, which is the 
high or head woodlands; for I proposed, when the Secretary, a 
Welshman, refused to have it called New Wales, Sylvania, and they 
added Penn to it, and, though I much opposed it, and went to the 
King to have it struck out and altered, he said ’twas past, and 
would take it upon him; nor could twenty guineas move the under¬ 
secretary to vary the name, for I feared lest it should be lookt on 
as a vanity-in me, and not as a respect in the King, as it truly was, 
to my father, whom he often mentions with praise.” * * * * 

—Penn to Robert Turner, 5th 1st mo., 1681; Hazard’s Annals, 500] 
and Register of Pennsylvania, I., 297, and Post. p. 209.— Editor. 
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strictly pursued, was commenced, under liis instructions, 
by Markham, his lieutenant-governor, with the assistance 
of Commissioners appointed by Penn; and a small addi¬ 
tional purchase was made, or a release of some rights to 
which the Swedes had not perhaps fully attended, was 
obtained. This was in July, 1682. 

The personal arrival of the wise and benevolent 
founder was preceded by a letter to the native inhabit¬ 
ants, expressing, in plain and affectionate language, the 
terms on which he desired “ to live with them,” and in¬ 
forming them that he had sent Commissioners “to treat 
with them about land and a firm league of peace.” Shortly 
after he landed, which was on the 24th of October, 1682,* 
we find him commencing this amicable exchange of goods 
acceptable to the Indians for land, which they were will¬ 
ing to cede. 

The first deed is dated June 23d, 1683; and, with all 
the subsequent conveyances as well to the descendants 
of William Penn as to the State after the Declaration of 
Independence, may be seen in Mr. Charles Smith’s 
valuable edition of the laws, to which reference is 
easy. 

Let me here remark that by the faithful observance of 
this honest policy, Pennsylvania has been exempted from 
those domestic wars which have afflicted some of her 
neighbors. In 1756, when Kittaning was destroyed by 


* This is the date of his arrival at the Capes. On the 2Tth, 0. S., 
he arrived before New Castle; landed there on the 28th, and took 
formal possession of the territory. On the next day, he arrived at 
Upland, now Chester. —Editor. 
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Colonel Armstrong, and during the Revolution, when 
part of our State again became the theatre of war, the 
Indians were seduced and employed by foreign nations.* 
Fifty years before the date of our Charter, the adven¬ 
turers under Calvert, after a view of several parts of the 
country within the chartered limits of Maryland, fixed on 
a place called Yaoeomoco, of which they made a free and 
fair purchase from the natives, and where, under the 
name of St. Mary’s, they established the seat of govern¬ 
ment. The same course was afterwards regularly pur¬ 
sued, except during a short interval commencing in the 
year 1642, when the Indians, incited and misled by some 
of Lord Baltimore’s enemies, commenced a war, on the 
conclusion of' which, however, measures so moderate and 
prudent were adopted, that the most perfect satisfaction 
on the part of the natives universally prevailed. 

Of the course pursued by Virginia, I should be at a 
loss, without the information of Mr. Jefferson, to give any 
certain account. Captain Smith’s own narrative, and the 
histories of Beverley and Stithe, afford little satisfaction 
in this respect. 

In the “ Notes upon Virginia,” Mr. Jefferson’s language 
is as follows: “ That the lands were taken from the 
natives by conquest, is not so general a truth as is sup¬ 
posed. I find in our histories and records repeated 
proofs of purchase, which cover a considerable part of the 
lower country, and many more would doubtless be found 

* See Kilty’s Landholder’s Assistant, printed at Baltimore, in 
1808. Mr. Kilty was register of the Land Office for the Eastern 
Shore, and his book contains much useful information. 
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on further search. The upper country, we know, has 
been acquired altogether by purchases made in the most 
unexceptionable form.” 

In respect to the two Carolinas, their early history 
presents a fluctuating view of alternate fair dealing and 
cruel outrage. 

I collect generally from Chalmers,* that the emigrants 
from the northern settlements to Carolina made pur¬ 
chases of the Indians, and their example was probably 
followed by those who migrated from Europe. Hewitt, 
who,, in 1779, published a history of these provinces, 
describes the early settlers as involved in constant war 
with the natives. Yet he vaguely alludes to private 
purchases from them. The first treaty made by the 
government, denoting any measure of this sort, was 
in 1721; and, in 1750, another was made to the same 
effect. 

An anecdote in relation to Lawson, surveyor-general 
of North Carolina, seems to confirm the fact of some 
acquisitions having been fairly made. Having ventured 
himself among a tribe at a distance from the coast, he 
was seized and formally put to trial on a charge of 
having surveyed lands beyond their cessions, condemned 
and executed. His fellow traveller, a Swiss Baron, who 
had a large settlement of his countrymen at or near New 
Berne , was liberated. We may, therefore, suppose that 


* P. 516. But there is no doubt that some part of the lands on 
the coast were claimed as acquisitions by conquest. Although Wil¬ 
liamson says, generally, that the settlers there purchased of the 
natives. 
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the domains of the latter were within some ceded 
territory.* 

When the spirited and philanthropic Oglethorpe led a 
colony to Georgia, he began by purchasing of the Indians. 
But the tranquillity of his settlements was much dis¬ 
turbed by the Spaniards; and I am in want of materials 
to give a satisfactory account of their further procedures 
in respect to the acquisition of Indian rights. 

Thus, generally, was an Indian title recognized by the 
early colonists from whom we proceeded, and under 
whom the right on which our property depends is 
derived. 

The Revolution took place: provinces became States, 
and each State was admitted to be commensurate in 
boundary with the province. The United States suc¬ 
ceeded to the rights of the British Crown. Whatever 
the latter was entitled to, and had not granted away, 
became the property of the United States. 

The lands not yet ceded by the Indians, now became 
the subjects of amicable purchase, either by the particular 
State or by the United States; and from the era of our 
Independence, the pretence of acquisition in any other 
mode or of right on any other principle, is not to be 
found in the acts of the General Government. 

Of this rule of proceeding very honorable evidence is 
afforded in the treaty of 1814, made by General Jackson 
with a part of the Creek Nation. Although these deluded 

* Williamson, p. 192, and app. 285. This Lawson had published 
in London, in 1109, an account of a voyage to Carolina, in which he 
speaks of the Indians with asperity and contempt. 
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men were wholly defeated, and their country entirely in 
our possession, so that, by the ‘laws of war, the right by 
conquest was complete, yet the United States, instead of 
expelling them from their homes, entered into a fair 
treaty with them, accepted a cession of part of their 
land, and guaranteed to them the integrity of all the 
remainder. 

It is not particularly connected with the subject before 
us, yet it is not improper to add, that the vanquished 
being reduced to extreme want, the United States, with 
a noble humanity, engaged to provide for them the neces¬ 
saries of life till the crops of com became competent to 
furnish the Nation a supply. 

Can a similar instance be found in the annals of Europe? 

Yet still, although their political rights are thus recog¬ 
nized, the moral condition of those of the natives who 
are near to our settlements is generally unhappy. The 
regular advance of the whites, the gradual diminution of 
their territory by sales which they feel the necessity of 
making, the conviction that this corrosive process is in 
its nature irresistible, produces among the remnants of 
those tribes which are still addicted to ancient habits, 
dejection and despair. 

The gentlemen who accompanied Major Long in his 
Second Expedition, observe, “ That formerly the Indian 
was sparing in killing game, but at present he considers 
himself a stranger in the land of his fathers,—his pro¬ 
perty daily exposed to the encroachments of the white 
man,—tod therefore, he hunts down indiscriminately 
every animal he meets, doubting whether he will be 
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permitted in the ensuing year to reap the fruits of his 
foresight during the present.”* 

But it is melancholy to reflect, that relief from these 
apprehensions is not certainly attained bj^ the Indians 
adopting other modes of employment, but by their 
becoming civilized and Christians. 

One of the southern nations, to which I have already 
alluded, has relinquished its ancient appetite for war and 
dependence on the chase; has industriously applied it¬ 
self to the regular labors of agriculture and the cultiva¬ 
tion of the arts. Its youth are educated in the Christian 
religion, and its country exhibits one smiling prospect of 
cultivated fields, substantial dwellings, and prosperous 
industry, under a government regularly organized, and 
laws wisely made and actively enforced. Yet even these 
are now trembling for their own security. Of the em¬ 
ployment of actual force they are not apprehensive, but 
they continue to be constantly and earnestly solicited by 
the United States, at the instance of a State which I 
have already mentioned, to exchange these lands for others 
that shall be assigned to them beyond the Mississippi. 

Some portions of these people, seven or eight years 
ago, assented to our request, and removed to a barbarous 
neighborhood, where they have had to experience all the 
primeval difficulties of savage life, increased by the 
jealousy and dislike of the old inhabitants. The latter 
had indeed previously made a cession to our General 
Government, which it was hoped would secure a peace- 


* Keating’s account of Long’s Second Expedition, Vol. I., p. 232. 
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able reception for the emigrants; but the fierce habits of 
the Osages and Arkansas, the reduced dimensions of 
their territories, and the frequent collision of their 
hunters, have produced effects that were not fore¬ 
seen.* 

To the ill result of this first experiment the Cherokees 
now frequently appeal; and while they humbly and fer¬ 
vently solicit to be permitted to remain in peace and 
quietness, to enjoy the advantages they derive from their 
own internal improvements, they inquire why the United 
States will still urge them to abandon the blessings 
which, at their suggestion, were sought for and ac¬ 
quired. 

66 When the Indians themselves (said a Cherokee chief 
in 1822, in a letter which has been printed verbatim, from 
his own MS.) seem to manifest a thirst to reach after the 
blessings and happiness of civilized life, I cannot believe 
that the United States Government will continue the 
lukewarm system of policy in her relations with the 
Indians, as has been hitherto adopted, to effect the pur¬ 
pose ; of removing nation after nation of them from the 
lands of their fathers into the remote wilderness, where 
their encroachments on the hunting grounds of other 
tribes has been attended with the unhappy consequences 
of quarrels, wars, and bloodshed. Has not this been the 
result of the removal of part of our own nation to the 
Arkansas ? Yes, the uplifted tomahawk is now wielding, 
and the scalping knife is unsheathed between the Arkan- 


* See President’s Message, March 30th, 1824, p. 5T. 
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sas, Cherokees, and Osages, for the horrid destruction of 
each other.”* 

These anxious and unhappy men might ask us another 
question. What security shall we have, they might say, 
if, in compliance with your entreaties, we surrender the 
remnant of our lands, and remove to a rude country and 
a bad neighborhood ? What security shall we have that if 
we do not relapse into our ancient barbarism, but continue 
as we now are, industrious and successful agriculturists, 
you will not again invade us with your urgent entreaties 
to cede to you all that we may have a second time re¬ 
claimed from nature and improved by art, and to plunge 
into more distant wildernesses, to suffer more distressing 
privations, and to encounter more destructive hostilities ? 

To such an inquiry it would be in vain to answer that 
the United States will solemnly guarantee to them the 
perpetual and undisturbed possession of the new terri¬ 
tories they are sent to enjoy. Alas! they would reply, 
here, holding up the treaty of Holston,-\ here is the solemn 
guarantee of the land we are now seated on,—the solemn 
assurance that we and our children may consider it as 
our own forever. On this faith we have struck our 
ploughs into the ground, and erected houses like your 
own in our fields. We have copied your manners, have 
educated our children, and many of us have adopted your 

* See the letter at length, at page 399 of Dr. Morse’s Report to 
the Secretary of War. See also the negotiations between the Chero¬ 
kees and the Commissioners of the United States, communicated to 
.Congress by the President, March 30th, 1824. 

f This treaty was made July 2d, It91. See also the treaty of 
Telico, October 2d, 1198. 
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religion. There seems to be no bounds to the expansion 
of your population. Remove us beyond the Mississippi, 
in a few years you will surround us; drive us beyond the 
mountains to the great western ocean, you will follow us 
there, and the impossibility of a further flight will be the 
only limit of our miserable pilgrimages * 

If this is no exaggerated picture, it becomes a matter 
of grave consideration to ascertain the course which ought 
to be pursued by us. 

We may consider the Cherokees, for of them alone I 
speak at present, as an independent nation found by us 
in possession of the soil on which they are now seated. 
We have seen them relinquish the ancient wild habits of 
the chase, and adopt the usages of civilized men; we have 
led them to the change; we have taught them the arts, 
supplied them with the materials, and exhorted them to 
the essay. Towards us, they are peaceable and friendly; 
to all foreign nations, they are inaccessible : we have, 
therefore, nothing to fear from them. 

Why should we deny to them the full benefit of the 
unchecked tide of civilization? Why, with boundaries 
distinctly marked and solemnly guaranteed, should not 
the white population be content to occupy what the 
Indians have already given up ? 

The little spot retained by the Cherokees is all they 


* The Creeks, in 1824, observed, that encroachments are making 
on their lands ; and what assurances (they ask) have we that similar 
ones will not be made on us hereafter, if we accept your offer and 
remove beyond the Mississippi? See Report of Secretary of War, 
February 5th, 1825. 

6 
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desire; and when they send their ambassadors to our 
government, imploring us to leave them in possession of 
their own, when we compare the humility of their 
entreaties with the justice of their claim, we cannot but 
wish, for the honor of our country, that they may not be 
heard in vain. It is impossible to conceive that the United 
States will he less happy or much less powerful if this small 
fragment is suffered to remain with its rightful owners. 

Against such procedures may be set in striking con¬ 
trast, another and very recent instance of the dignified 
and benevolent course of the United States, when left to 
act on their own impulse. Instead of fomenting and 
encouraging, among the nations of the Northwest, those 
internal wars which would accelerate their mutual de¬ 
struction, we have undertaken and succeeded in the 
arduous task of reconciling them to each other; and five 
powerful, and once exasperated tribes, will remember 
with gratitude the philanthropic exertions of Governor 
Clarke, and look with delight on the grave of their war 
hatchet, the Prairie des chiens. 


Gentlemen : 

I have thus briefly submitted to you some general 
views of the objects of our Association. 

It is possible that it may hereafter be found expedient 
to enlarge the classes of particular inquiry. 

The manner in which America was originally peopled, 
may perhaps ever remain a mystery. It has exercised 
the talents of more persons in Europe than in this 
country, although one might suppose that we who are on 
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the spot have better means of information and stronger 
motives for inquiry. 

It does not fall within the designated functions of the 
committee last mentioned. 

Another co mm ittee might be appointed to collect facts 
not generally known in relation to our conflicts with 
Great Britain. Time has swept, and daily sweeps away 
many of the actors, and the memory of many of their 
acts; but much might still be collected to increase the 
materials of history. 

We have assigned to different committees the medical, 
the juridical, and the literary history of Pennsylvania. 
One of the beautiful features of our Constitution has 
always been the equality of religious opinions. Its theo¬ 
logical history would evince whether this has been an 
illusive theory, or whether it has been carried into prac¬ 
tical and beneficial effect. And if a comprehensive and 
judicious view was exhibited of its features and results, 
it might afford a salutary lesson to those foreign powers 
that still, in a greater or less degree, uphold and enforce 
the right of man to interfere between the creature and 
the great Creator. 

This Association is not confined to one sex. Those to 
whom society is in every respect so much indebted,—who 
confer on life its finest felicities, and who soften and allay 
the bitterness of adversity; whose attainments in science 
are only less frequent because they are habituated to con¬ 
tent themselves within the sphere of domestic duties, but 
who have so often shown that occasion alone is wanting 
for advances to the highest rank of mental improvement. 
—they are not excluded. 
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On this side of the Atlantic, we have fewer evidences 
of female literature than in Europe. But there can he 
no pretence for supposing an inferiority of intellect. We 
must, therefore, account for it from a difference of 
manners. The simplicity of early colonization has not 
yet been wholly worn out. The wife, the daughter, or 
the sister, have still been contemplated, like the Lares of 
ancient mythology, as only the guardians and the orna¬ 
ments of a sacred home. But without abridging these 
endearing characters, the wife, the daughter, and the 
sister, may be admitted and encouraged to cultivate many 
branches of literature; to partake in the highest employ¬ 
ments of mind, and often to assist and sometimes to lead 
in the pursuit and progress of the most exalted science. 

In relation to the subjects embraced by this Association, 
the co-operation of the female sex seems particularly desir¬ 
able. Generally superior to man in closeness of attention and 
retentiveness of memory, many of them are living records, 
—sources of knowledge which inquiry will seldom exhaust. 

In conclusion, I have only to express an ardent hope, 
that this Society will not, like too many others, be 
marked only by vivacity of inception, apathy of progress, 
and prematureness of decay. 

In the variety of its objects, something may be found 
to interest every one. 

The treasury of literature is grateful for the widow’s 
mite. Let all contribute what they can, and they will 
contribute what they ought. Let no opportunity be lost 
for throwing into the common stock, not only what may 
be collected of times that are past, but whatever may be 
of interest in relation to time that is present. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Note, page 49. Neither William Penn nor Robert Barclay were 
educated at Seminaries established by the Society. They both 
became converts at mature age. Barclay, with paternal concurrence. 
Penn, greatly to the displeasure of his father. The observations in 
the text are, therefore, to be understood as applying to the reception 
which works of this character meet among the Friends, and not to 
the sources whence the literary knowledge was derived. 

Note, page 56. The lines between quotation marks are fromacom¬ 
munication made to me by one of the members of the Committee. 

Note, page 69. My respectable friend Judge Lyman, of Povidence, 
who happened to be present at the delivery of this Discourse, has 
favored me with the following note, which shows that before the 
banishment of Roger Williams, some of the inhabitants of Plymouth 
Colony had, like himself, sound impressions of the Indian rights. 

The island afterwards called “ Rhode Island was purchased of the 
Indian Chief Miantonomo, in the year 1639-40, by a number of gen¬ 
tlemen from Boston of great respectability. They divided it am ong 
themselves, and formed their first settlement on the Northern part. 
After a few years, they removed and settled at Newport, which has 
been the capital of the State ever since. ” 



